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A VACATION TRIP TO BRAZIL. 

BY C. FEED. HAKTT, A. M. 

New York to Para. 
On the 22d of June, 1867, I left New York in the 
steamer "Havana" to spend my vacation on the Brazilian 
coast, my especial object being an exploration of the coral 
reefs of the vicinity of the Abrolhos Islands, and the 
study of the geology of such parts of the Province of 
Bahia as might be accessible to me. Nothing of note 
occurred on the voyage to the Island of St. Thomas, 
where the steamer was delayed a day to take in coal, and 
where I had an opportunity to make a good collection of 
corals, etc. A long account of my day's examinations 
having already appeared elsewhere,* I propose in this 
series of articles to take up my description of some of 
the more interesting results of my voyage after leaving 
the West Indies, and to offer a closing article on St. 
Thomas and the Windward Islands, in which I will incor- 
porate new material collected on my return home. 

Steamships have robbed the sea of half its poetry, and 
a voyage by steam is often very barren in incidents ; so 
with this voyage, we have had no storms, no accident to 
break the monotony of our life at sea, so that our journals 
have not been much enriched by any very interesting ex- 
periences when out of sight of land. To be sure we have 
fished up gulf-weed, and collected the delicate little ani- 
mals found growing on it, and we have watched the flying- 
fish and porpoises and whales ; but one sees about as much 
of these things from a steamer, as he does of the cattle 
of a country he travels through by rail. 

*N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 7, 1867,— "A Naturalist in the West Indies." 
(042) 
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A word about the flying-fish. Of these there are many 
different kinds, not only belonging to different genera, but 
different families of fishes. The common flying-fish of 
the Atlantic belongs to the genus JExocoetus, a name given 
to the Mediterranean species by Aristotle, because it was 
currently believed by the ancients that the fish, spending 
the day in the water, flew out at night and slept ashore, 
whence the name which signifies a sleeper out. The com- 
mon flying-fish somewhat resembles a pickerel, with a 
squarish head and body ; but its pectoral or forefins are 
very long, and capable of being expanded like broad 
wings. The abdominal, or ventral fins, are rather large 
and irregularly fan-shaped. In the water the fish swims, 
as most other fish do, with the tail, the long fins being 
folded against the body. But, not satisfied with swim- 
ming, it seeks to imitate the birds, and ever and anon it 
leaps into the air, and takes short flights, sustained on its 
broad pectoral fins. Ordinarily the fish are seen to rise 
from the water near the ship, and glide off diagonally, 
almost in the direction she is going, and very often right 
against the wind. They rise at a very low angle, and 
keep close to the water. On rising, the tail is seen to 
quiver, sometimes beating the water for several yards, 
leaving a wake behind, and at the same time there is a 
very perceptible tremulous motion of the fins ; but when 
once fairly in flight, the fins, both pectoral and ventral, 
are fully extended. The latter are held obliquely down- 
wards, while the position of the former seems to vary 
very considerably. Usually the forefins are inclined a 
little upward, while the body is carried with the tail a 
little lower than the head. If there is a heavy sea running, 
the fish is seen to rise and fall over every wave without 
touching the water, and this is done apparently with as 
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much ease as if it were a bird. I have observed that the 
vertical inclination of the "wings" is varied considerably, 
and the vertical undulations of its flight appear to be 
directed by these fins. It has evidently no power of di- 
recting its lateral motions, although one might rather look 
for the use of the tail for that purpose. If the fish darts 
right against the wind, its flight may be in a straight line, 
ending by its pitching plump into the water, but if the 
course be oblique to the wind, it is soon blown aside. Of 
the thousands of flying-fish I have observed, I' have never 
seen one tack up into the wind, unless it plunged into a 
wave and took a fresh start, as is not infrequently the case, 
when it darts into the water and out again, like an arrow 
shot through a wave. I have spoken of the flapping of 
the fins on rising ; during the rest of the flight this is 
ordinarily not observed, their only motion being the 
gentle variation in inclination ; but if the animal finds 
itself settling before its flight is finished, as soon as the 
tail touches the water, that fin is agitated, while there is 
a fluttering seen of the pectorals: should the fish rise 
again, the fluttering ceases. The fish seen rising near the 
ship are evidently frightened by her approach. Looking 
over her bows when the waves are not disturbed by 
minor undulations, one may see shoals of them darting 
irregularly about in the water. Sometimes they spring 
up suddenly in clouds. The bonito, sharks, and other 
fish prey on the flying-fish, and the latter, when attacked, 
leap out of water to elude their enemies. One day we 
saw a school of bonitos which were ever and anon leaping 
out of the water. Before them the flying-fishes were 
flying away like clouds of grasshoppers in advance of one 
walking through a grass field. Overhead whirled some 
large, graceful, white, long-tailed tropic birds (Phaeton), 
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which were engaged in catching the flying-fish as they rose, 
so that the poor little animals found themselves safe no- 
where. 

The distance flown by one of these fishes varies greatly, 
and depends much on the wind. They frequently go two 
hundred to three hundred feet without moving the fins, 
but the little ones never fly far.* In these cases, the fish 
glides through the air with an initial velocity, obtained by 
the action of its tail-fin before leaving the water, and the 
flight is no more like the flight of a bird, than is that of 
the flying-squirrel, or the Gakeopithecus. I have had a 
few opportunities of witnessing the flight of flying-fish 
during calm weather, when I have then repeatedly seen 
the common Exocoetus fly more than a hundred yards, and, 
in two or three instances, I have seen what appeared to 
be a different species fly at least a thousand feet in a hori- 
zontal line, with a perfectly well seen continuous move^ 
ment of the fins like a bird . The first specimen I saw I 
took to be a little bird, and I should never have known it 
to be a fish had I not seen it disappear in the water, and 
soon afterwards seen others rise near the ship. These 
observations were made near Barbadoes, and-'at the time 
there was not a ripple to disturb the glassy surface of 
the ocean waves. This flying species seemed to me to 
be quite different from the common Exocoetus, having 
broader and darker-colored fins ; but I did not see it 
sufficiently clearly to enable me to speak confidently of 
other than its general appearance, as my attention was 
occupied with its flight. Was it not a Flying Gurnard, 
or SeaHobin? (Dactylopterus) . 

"When but a short distance north of the Amazonas, on 

* Some of the little animals which leap out of the water in shoals, and are often 
mistaken for flying-fishes, are cuttle-fishes. 
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the present voyage, I was surprised at seeing not far from 
the ship that the blue color of the sea turned abruptly to a 
bottle-green. We were evidently on the edge of a current, 
whose boundaries were as well defined as if the blue ocean 
water through which it flowed had been solid land. This 
was probably the outer edge of the current flowing north- 
ward along this coast. We struck it immediately, and 
soon entered it, when to my delight I found the difference 
in color was owing to an immense number of little jelly- 
like animals which swarmed there so as to destroy the 
transparency of the water. Just on the edge of the cur- 
rent these were collected together in the most astonishing 
quantities, but in the blue water a foot from the edge I 
did not see a single one, so sharply defined was the line 
marked. This line ran about E. S.E., and extended to 
the horizon on both directions, while the opposite side, if 
there were any, was not visible. Half the circle of the 
sea was ultra-marine, half bottle-green. As soon as pos- 
sible I had a bucket lowered, and after many trials some 
of the animals were captured ; I found them to be Salpce, 
a low kind of mollusk, with small, gelatinous bodies, 
almost perfectly transparent, and growing in compound 
communities, which swim by taking water into the cavity 
of the body, and propel themselves by the reaction caused 
by the expulsion of this water, in the same way as the cuttle- 
fish swims. There is a very interesting law which obtains 
among many of the lower animals, called the alternation 
of generations, according to which the offspring is unlike 
its parents, but like its grandparents. These sdlps are 
good examples of this law, for one generation consists of 
compound communities, and the next of single individ- 
uals. Some of the chains were three or four inches in 
length, and the individuals of which they were composed 
of the size of a gooseberry. 
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On the surface of this current floated hundreds of beau- 
tiful "Portuguese men-of-war" (Physalia) , and Ave saw in 
eddies on the edge of the current two or three fleets of 
several hundreds each, looking like beds of large pink 
flowers, on a smooth green lawn. They drifted thickly 
by us, their brilliant floats careening on the wave. Now 
and then they were overwhelmed in the great foam sheet 
that broke from the steamer's bow ; but their upset barks 
soon righted themselves, and floated away on the foaming 
waves astern. As I looked down on their airy, bubble- 
like forms, anchored deep in the green water by their 
numerous cables, how I wished I could capture one, but 
from the high deck of the steamer it was hopeless to at- 
tempt it. 

Fancy now a light bubble-like float, of a semi-transpa- 
rent membrane, blown plumply out with air, and shaped 
somewhat like an egg laid on its side, with the upper 
part flattened into a sort of a crenulated, or, to use a mil- 
liner's term, "pinked" crest. Tint this float of a rosy hue, 
deepening it toward the crest, and color the lower part a 
warm violet, and you will have a faint idea of the beau- 
tiful float of the "Portuguese man-of-war," one of the most 
interesting members of the class of jelly-fishes. But this 
is not all ; this is really only the float or swimming sac of 
a colony of animals which hang from the lower part down 
into the water, like gelatinous cords. Agassiz tells us 
that in this colony the sack is one animal developed for 
the special purpose of sustaining the colony in the water, 
and that of the others some are constructed for one pur- 
pose and some for another ; some catch the food, but it 
is, figuratively speaking, to please the palate of others, 
while what one eats goes to nourish the whole colony. 

Sailors will tell you that the animal is poisonous, and 
burns the hand. Every one who has been on the sea-shore 
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has seen a common jelly-fish, and some may know that some 
species have the power of stinging. Talk about nettles 
and stinging ivy! The first specimen of the Physalia I 
ever collected, I found one evening at dusk on the shore 
of Porto Seguro. It was half-buried in the sand, much 
wilted, and I took it to be a shell, Ianthina. I picked it 
up, and while examining it, the long tentacles slipped 
through my fingers, and brought very forcibly to mind 
that they were very plentifully armed with minute cells, 
in each of Avhich was coiled an exceedingly fine thread, 
which, thrown out on the bursting of the cell when it is 
touched, penetrates the hand, and immense numbers thus 
wounding the nerves produce a' very intense burning sen- 
sation, which, sometimes extending itself up the arm, as 
it did in this instance, causes acute suffering. He who 
once takes a living Physalia in his hand will not be likely 
to pick up another. 

On the 10th of July we arrived off the mouth of the 
Para river, the southern mouth of the Amazons ; but as 
it was impossible to enter the river and pass the shoals in 
the night, we stood across the mouth for the light at 
Salinas, on the southern bank of the river. "We were to 
sight the light at eleven o'clock, p. m. At half-past ten 
the engine was slowed, a man was in the fore- top on the 
lookout, and with a friend I remained on the bow peering 
anxiously into the darkness ahead, as the steamer plunged 
cautiously over the big swell. A dim light, like the first 
ray of a rising star, is seen. "Two points on the weather 
bow!" cries the man on lookout. A moment after and 
the light flashes brightly out and disappears. It is the 
realization of a mudade,* and the heart is glad ! 

All night we killed time steaming up and down, wait- 

*A word as dear to the Portuguese as our word home, and nearly as untrans- 
latable. It has all the meaning of homesickness, but it also expresses'a deep long- 
ing to see an absent friend, or some loved distant spot. 
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ing for the morning. Day broke with the land in sight, 
no grand blue serras lying cloudlike on the horizon, but a 
long, low stretch of trees level as the line of the sea. 
Here we are in the mouth of the Para, but only one side 
can be seen, and from the middle neither side is visible, 
for it is here thirty-three miles in width. 

There are a number of extensive sand-banks in the 
mouth of the river which make it difficult to enter. The 
main channel lies between two of these banks, over which 
the waves break sometimes fearfully. This channel is not 
more than two miles in width. An experienced pilot of 
the Para is attached to the steamer. We passed up the 
channel early in the morning against the tide, with a fine 
view of the breakers on each side. Hitherto there has 
been nothing to mark this channel, but lately two buoys 
have been placed at the entrance. What is much needed 
is a lightship, for at present the entrance is impracticable 
by night. Steaming up the river we soon left the brack- 
ish water, and came into the turbid waters of the Ama- 
zonas, finding ourselves on what seemed to be a fresh- 
water sea. The water is very muddy, and of a light 
milky brown. This is the color of the main river of the 
Amazonas. When one looks at the mighty flood pouring 
steadily out of the mouth of the Para, and strives to cal- 
culate the amount of solid material it is bearing down 
from the land to the sea, he cannot but be amazed at the 
work the giant river is doing towards cutting away the 
continent, and in spreading it out anew over the bottom 
of the Atlantic. About one hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Amazonas, a small stream flows off south- 
ward, when it meets with the Anapa, Pacajos, and the 
great Tocantins, which last is sixty miles wide at its 
mouth, and swells into the Para, which Agassiz calls one 

AMERICAN NAT., VOL. I. 82 
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of the mouths of the Amazonas, though apparently it 
receives only a small part of its waters from the main 
stream. 

By and by the opposite bank of the river makes its 
appearance, and we have on each side a long level line of 
trees rising from the water. Looking both up and clown 
stream, a water-horizon is seen; still farther up large 
wooded islands come in sight, and these like the shores 
are flat, and only slightly elevated above the water level. 
Looking up among the islands, it appears like looking out 
to sea from a large bay. The banks are very heavily 
wooded. There are no clearings of any size visible, and 
there are only a few little huts seen nestled in among the 
trees. On the projecting points along the southern bank 
of the river are stations from which are displayed signal 
flags, to give notice at Para of our arrival. At length, 
ahead on the water-horizon gleams a white object, which 
seems to be a ship; but the opera glass shows it to be 
the tower of a church, and the pilot tells us that it is the 
cathedral of Para, but it seems out at sea. Soon other 
towers rise above the turbid horizon, and ere long there 
gleam in the afternoon sun the white buildings of the city 
of Para, the capital of the province of Gras. Para. It 
seems like the work of enchantment. With the city in 
view, we run along close to the southern shore, passing a 
few fazendas, some tile-making establishments, a church 
or two, all backed by the dense Amazonian forest, that 
sheet of vegetation, which, almost unbroken save by 
rivers, covers the whole Amazonian valley like a sea, to 
the very foot of the Andes. At a distance the forest 
resembles our own hard- wood forests, only it is denser 
and more luxuriant. Once in a while a large round- 
topped tree is seen, blushing deeply with blossoms like 
the top of a thunder-cloud bathed in the red evening sun- 
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light ; but the only feature that strikes the uninitiated 
eye as tropical in this scenery is the occasional slender, 
graceful curved stern of a palm, with its beautiful leaf and 
crown. The breeze comes to us warm and fragrant, and 
one breathes it in in Ions; draughts. But now comes a 
clearing, and a low projecting tiled roof is seen nestled in 
among the heavy foliage. In front is a long line of cocoa 
palms. One sees the large, deep green, shining leaves of 
the Jaca, or bread-fruit (Artocarpus integrifolia) , two spe- 
cies of banana and orange trees, and would never dream 
he was anywhere else than in the tropics. There is one 
palm seen here (Mauricea) which I do not remember 
having seen elsewhere in Brazil. It is a large palm, with 
immense ragged-edged, fan-shaped leaves. There are 
numbers of them on the shore just below Para. Mean- 
while that we have been sweeping the shore with an 
opera glass, watching the little Chinese-looking boats, 
with their leather-colored cotton sails, or a little Brazil- 
ian sidewheel steamer, outward bound, we come up with 
a little fort, an old-fashioned, circular structure, built on 
a tiny island a few miles down the river. Over the para- 
pet appears the mouth of an enormous speaking-trumpet, 
that hides the head of the officer who hails the ship : — 

"D'onde vem?" (Whence come you?) 

"New York," answers the Captain. 

" Quantos diets?" (How many days ?) 

"Nineteen." 

H Para onde vai?" (Where are you going?) 

"Rio de Janeiro." 

"Boa ViagemJ" 

At five o'clock we are anchored off the city, having 
consumed the day in ascending the river, a distance of 
seventy miles, for all the morning we had to stem the 
strong outflowing tide. 



